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ABSTRACT 

To gather information to assist policy makers, 
curriculum designers, and classroom teachers in planning and 
delivering language and reading instruction that will promote success 
in school of children from complex language backgrounds, a 6-year 
longitudinal investigation begun in 1978 tracked approximately 250 
Spanish-speaking children from low income families taught by over 200 
teachers in 20 schools in 5 Texas school districts from kindergarten 
through second or third grade. Oral language proficiency tests, 
teacher ratings, and audiotaped interactions were used to evaluate 
oral skills develofment while reading achievement was measured using 
Spanish and English versions of the Interactive Reading Assessment 
System and other standardized tests. Issues considered as a result of 
study findings included iralid language assessment, language criteria 
for program placement, length of stay in bilingual programs, language 
development and reading acquisition, pre-reading skills development, 
rate/pattern of language/reading growth, transfer of skills across 
languages, precursor skills, nominal instructional programs, quantity 
and quality of instruction, practices associated with less student 
gains, and site characteristics. Based on correlation and regression 
results, predictor variables of kindergarten entry language skills, 
performance during the previous year, and the quantity and quality of 
reading instruction were most strongly related to reading achievement 
within each of the instructional years. A two-page list of references 
concludes the document. (NEC) 
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This monograph is based on the eight-volume report for the 
TEACNINB REAOINB TO BILINGUAL CHILDREN STUDY 
by the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory: 
Volume 1 - Introduction 
Volume 2 - Design of the Study 
Volume 3 . Measurement of Growth 
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Volume 6 - Instruction 

Volume 7 - Language. Literacy, and Instruction: 
Integrating the Findings 

Volume 8 - Extcutlvt Summary 



This document was produced under Contract No. 400-83-0007 from the 

°r Education. U.S. Department of EducatioS! to the 
n!?!Jr!'J,""^jr°"*^'^'*'°'^"* Laboratory. However. It dois not 
5«:JtJIIl^ ''?I}!SLif* ^^^J of either the iSstltu?! or the 

SSJIiT?' »Jr'J"^!^2" ^^^^ ""^ can be obtained from the 
?I! ! °f Education and from the following persons from 

5J*D!?SJ'^?*r"""!^°"«^ Development Laboratory who have served as 
Slill 5 '*S' Investigators for the Study: Betty J. Nace-Natluck and 
Nvsiey A. Hoovfr. 
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INTROOUCTIOH 

year the numbers of Hispanic children enrolls in the 
nation's schools increase, in *he State of Texas annrn,;in.,i.«i 
third of the school children are from SpaSish uJgJSSI ^1^!^^^ 2"®" 
with 50 percent of the current kindergarJei popJu??2S Sf*n2n?r**^.. 
pattern of growth is repeated in all the us-M«S?i« k!^ ^''f"^^* 
to a-lesser%xtent. thrSugh^t the ioJIitry! ' " 

the jf:.?r^!}\j:;eTi;ffjrerfS?i"r^?^ 

Generally, children from Spanish language backaroundc for 
reasons, encounter difficulty In our natlonTschM?^ fJ'^. T?^ 
documented that these children do^rl Jwrl^ tSlS^i'hi giJenlli ioi 
population on standardized ach.1ev»nt Sests'anrthifr IrllZl 



in 

in 



hightr. 

HoMtvtr, tht Hispanic populitlbn Is fkr ftim hMAMft^..^ 
Differences within thi grourncl5ird.^2'or2?l?SSJnS lenoth of 
fami y rts dtnct In tht United States (liiilgrant veJSSr oln il2 

ur'LjT2l?J l±V' orlgl^^ajJSlI i nMs. 
moDi niy. ways in which English and Spanish are used in thm 

Tscll^l '''' bJS l^ln^out 

learnlUS °I who Experience difficulty 

fmUi J ii* ifJ.*?** ""^^^ 0' Income 

t'h*:^iJs ;s Il'JhrcS:;^;?^'' ^'^'•^^ "'•^ ^^^'^ 

•wirfJIrilKill'lf^^^'****"'"' the startling lack of solid 
evidence about which approaches or combinations of approaches are most 
effect vt in teaching Hispanic children, tht National Inl^lfutrSf 

^JSmJimhI^ ^^^ S!*^?" • f^r-r^^w^vt. sU-ytar lonSuudmal 
thi Jm2IJ!^..!IJ*^.?''*^°^''* of. anguagt and. reading skills during 
^Mid^XJ fi*/*!! :^r««''t;t<vt sanpit of Spanish-speaking ^ 
Children fro« Iom Incont famlllts In Ttxas. 

tlon I?.H?It°D5l ^" ^0 Sather Informa- 

J.«hiJ. S.S!J^^^ ?!*'!'^; c«r?^iulum designers and classroom 

I.il?"^"' delivering language and reading Instruction 
baSglSuIdr '^"^ °' children from complex language 

Among the 'Questions were tJit following. / 

— What constitutes a favorable learning environment for children 
from SpAn1$h-language backgrounds? 
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" .i^ '"structfonal sequences and events promote successful 
efficient learning of oral language and readino' In^Sfl. ^ 
reading Instruction first and for ho« lonl" o?a1 ut^lL 

^- un5";:":nd"???:r!;n«ns:r' 

" JtSt" •"•"'••'I' "« of o«. i.„,„.g, to the 

The restarchtrs studltd and described variation in hA«>h c-»i4-i. 
and Spanish language abilities of HSdenS ?J J?iiJJ5al 

JirSJ/''^^"""^''*'^ prevailing practices irjeaSlng SnJlcf?^"" 
for blllngua students; and th^ Investigated the re atlow brtSl^n 

2l SSIS tntering school. The flnSlSi aJd 

their Implications are reported In the following pages. 

THE CNILOREN 

Fnoiilrf! '"T^^" Children In the state from non- 

Eng ish language backgrounds take an oral language proficiency test 

Ha flWj^fl k"?^^'" proficiency level, as determined by the 

Jn^id ?I 1 Ki?n«^I^* P:;<l«t«"«<''e<l cutoff score, the child is 
piacea in a bilingual education program. 



s 
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A "bilingual program" implies some instruction in th- 
language (e.g.. Spanish) for k given per S3 of t SI tJI cJJTnr.n • 
the sample had been diagnosed as Limited Enalish pI^fJ ^^^l^'^*" 
entered school - lcinde?garten ^ firs? arSde SnS '^'^"^ Tf^" 
bilingual education programs. ^ * ^ enroUed in 

a v.n%^^? "\tecJn5:?c\\ats1i;?Tred%"m^^^^^^ 

low and middle class socloeconoMic conditions. * ' 

From these regions, five school districts were selected th»* 

to be a part 

districts were selected to include different 
mSh different patterns of schwl organizS! 

hJSJ * S^*,?'*^^?!:.*'^ ^•"''^'•S* 0P«" classroom clnfigSra. 

tlons, and individual ly-guided education programs). 

thm flJlIdil*^lj!j:Jf-.i?°°I' "l«cted." As students moved through 

SI* :*i J?**r^''5 S*"*'* ""^^^'^ additional schools 
were added. The investigators had no control of student placement. 

At first. 26 honeroon classes were involved in the studv Team 

teachers to the initial ttacher/c lass room sample, for a total of 37. 

k4i4 *^\*f« children in the sample were eligible for state-mandated 
bilingual instruction. But Just what did these children kniw at tJe 
beginning of the study? Uhat kind of pre-reading skills did tSey 

Assessment of their skills at entry revealed the following 



information. 



- The children were not academical ly disadvantaged. They came 
to school with sufficient skills to begin learning to read. 

" Approximately half of the students in the sample came to 
school knowing the letter names of the English alphabet, an 
accepted predictor of early English literacy. 
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If^^I^I*"*®?.?*** negligible knowledge of the Soanlsh 
alphabet. This was expected, given the ainhahJJ-c J^** 
treatment in the language and lultSre. ^^""^ ' different 

— Few Children could recognize words in either lanauaae- 

grjattr Skill with English than s^Msh SrSf Tralsf^r t 
unfamiliar words was difficult for soS. Transfer to 

" ?tr.ZliZ SnllSS? *^th Slightly greater 

*■ !U2?t«f2??!%2:?i*'';^ *° ""i^i "ot 

succtssTully rtttll storits rtad to th«i. 

Th« childrtn demonstrated ability to tran«f«r «irni. * i 

nsntucTiM 

SEDi stMy an tht bitlt of niaibtr of yttrs of oiMrlMcc tii.<r 
ywrs «c tht prtstnt school , and ust of teachtr aides. 
The sample teachers fit the following profile. 

** """^^O" AS'ncy (TEA) certification with 

bilingual endorsement. 

** IIISrwr!l2 I^^* r«''^«*]0" n«"ber of years of teaching 
experience and experience in teaching in bilingual classrooms 
- from first year teachers to veterans. classrooms 

140 



— In the self-contained bilingual cUce»/^«».e * 
teachers were Hispanic, f sSeJke^Tf'p^JJJcS^ 
varying degrees of skills ?n ipaS?sS 2[thS2iJ Ii'iT,?'^ 
bilingual endorsement credentials. ^'t^^ough all held 

" In team-teaching situations, the te«eh«f> m^a ^-i4 ^ ^ 
as a second langSIgJ? *''*<"<"9 for teaching English 

with t\^^^^^To^^;o^!'^t^^:t^^^^^^^^^^ ^^'^-^ 

English currlculun. sow tnJount.JiJ ISJiiH^* f''«''*r?'"'«<* a^- 
English blllngutls. « grade levels. Mtrt Spanish/ 

proceaurts used, and the rtsponsA of th« students. 

interview Instrument, the Reading Teacher ChM-it 11 ««- /ccm 

Now thi aitldrtn Min4#ii9ht 

reidl2!VJIi!2e?JJi*?-^!® ""^•"^^ ^WPI* began 

inltrS* Si* 5p«nish. Some received Spanish reading 

rlSrS S.^JJ.""'^ transferred to English 

YM? ''By^Sjlni'SV^M J" ^T^*" '^•^^"8 threJ. or four 

1nvesJlJaJj;?'rL2!:?I!'JL^""^ ^wtructlonil plans. The 

? ? classrooi observatlonTMorts with 

^hT:.rI"5o^^'!•^^•d2•:r^lf^'^* 'r^^ ^••^''•^ <'ii^«t m;;; said 

ciliill "l^^^" • Siven period. Also, the teachers used 

similar Instruction mthods In Spanish and English. 
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4S fo'roSr""* '"«'•''«'•'' r.«t,e<i ™.y b. ..scribed 

"" Sl-SEr ^^^^^^^^^^ - 

tlon In or prtctlct on tilki th.t^!tqu1rj< tiii ehnf »I 
r«i«t u to US graphic rtprtstntatlon). 

- Littlt timt was sptnt on dtvtloping word mtanlno. 

- About 301 of the Instructional tlnw in the first three v.«r< 
was on Instruction in the meaning of sentences and tHtr 
(comprehension), with a slight iXcreaJJ lS ?S ?S2rJh%r. 

ISlrJ^Ili^Jl**"!! ^''"'•"ctlon was fairly stable across 
years, and most often focused on literal fact« m^k.. »k.. 
making Inferences or syntheSziSg Jilning;! * °" 

" ttt'dll^tno "'^^ instructional 

finoSlSl JtiS. *° 3" in the 

fnItIS;MlJii"» ^r'*" required interaction with connected 

- IJ* £;l2!aLa!i!M«!» ustd m instruction tondod to b* basal 

. 12 



rtttd m^^m Mch ytar, whiU noin ttndM to b« iow. "^ 

Otm of tht «oit Importint findings rtvtilod in thai* HMtM i. *^ 
dofroo to which Instruction was tpoelfic in itrdl!.?! cJl^! 
«u€h tupllcltnoss is tht dtgrot to which tho eJrJlSJil; Ml 
Ittur(s) and sound(s) art ^olattd fo5 tht stSJI!? JjJ'JL''**^*'' 

?aT,?t^,:^^^^^^^^^^ - f-JWt ;j.tnt. ... 

t iL 211f?7JS? ??^*! ^ • ctrtain ptrlod of 

y2?'of pJ«JrtSr wptcttd to Mkt a 

tiM .JlSLJI^I^TUll'/Il! ^?:Sl«*^«r« •»»^« to Idtntify whtrt 
.2 •'J'^*^ "tdt tach wMr In oral languaot skill 

• • • ... 
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IRAS - English 



^1 



H 




A StiidMt*t FrogrMs 



Thf studtnfs IRAS Itvtis art shOMi along tht Itft 
Mis, and gradt in school on tht bottoii Strain 

rSrr '•I* J',*"* "PP**" comtr of thTgrtph. 

IRAS Itvtis for tach ytar of schooling, to a vilur 
of 8.0 on txit froa fourth gradt. .. V 

UlluJi'lrJJ^il**^,'*!?* "'^^ Of tht 

JJ.2J5*^.I?L'*' 9rt6: but nott that ht 
IIIJ. Jf^S ^^^^ txptctation. Tht obstrvtd 
scort of .17 Mtans that tht studtnt managtd to rtad 
a oud ont of tht six words in tht list of loStst 

flIMi ♦ JJ^'IJ**^*?'! P''09''«««; with • seort of 3.72 
SJrI.i^h»J5*J!*!?**?* Mptettd Itvtl. 

fSirth g?adt?''* txptctation at txit from 

Oral Skills OtvtlogMiit 

*tuH«U''IlJ2Ii "»i«urts wtrt ustd in evaluating 

IS ;j5iStS2 in*.;il.?ri' P'-«'<<=<«"«y t^chtr ratings. 

Jn olMrni'^Jj iJii ISJ '•^'•?)- Analysts of the data 

iSfofSJtfSJ dtvtlopmtnt rtvtal tht fgllowing 
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— The students 1n the samole. on ontru im^^ .^i^^^i j ^ 
greatly In their degree'of 'bJ^lngSa^lJ:!" 

— The students, generally, made considerable progress 1n 
acquiring skill In English, less progress iS Jcq^rliS Spanish 

iH^SoSHJInHS'? •^rVPPi''?"* ^" students' entry facility 
langSagl! ^'^^^'^ '"^ ^" ^"bsequent growth In each' 

— Site difftrencts Mtre also observed In thm fSMp¥m^m^ w 
Unguagt ctiolc.. both .t trtSrSIToylr 

— Hhtn cOMpartd to ttachtr ratings, tht oral languagt orofi- 
Jm?S! *!"K"!r*, ^ undirtstiiMtt tht'"S,SS' 
•bility in both languagts it-^itrr^ imfc at hightr gradts to 

Sin,"lr5;a5J:h: und.rSti«Jt: ?ii;i*r 

-Ifhii? JI?!?!;.'*?* ^? •Cfl"<''<n9 English proficiency ij 
rJJw'oJ J*2"f»* ^" rtfltcttd in ttacher ratings and 
ratings of audiotap«d languagt sanplts). « a u 

Rtading Ach1«ven«nt 

used bStr?5i?r5IIlHl!l^i2"c' ''VJ^"^ •chitytaitnt. tht invtstigators 
used both WAS (English and. Span isll vtrs ions) and sUndardiztd readina 
achitvtmtnt mtasurts. Longitudinal findings froa tSst follow. ^ 

IRAS - English 

Sll!!!: '^*»' English oral 

languagt skills txcttding txptctations of tht growth track 
«odtl. but grtM at tht ratt of tht nodtl prtdictions. English 
oral languagt skills, thtrtfort. wtrt abovt gradt-level exoec- 
tatlons throughout tht priiaary gradts. 

- Studtnts* dtcoding skills (of isolattd words) wtrt minimal at 
first-gradt tntry; thty grtw at abovt-ltvtl txptctations 
throughout tht prinary gradts. Progrtss in sptlling, however, 
wes s 1 Qi^^ 

" Flutncy in rtading conntcttd ttxt was slow. By stcond-gradt 
exit, tht avtragt studtnt read at a ratt of fewtr than two 
syllables ptr second. 

9 
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Reading comprehension was about half a grade level belo« 
expectation at entry. Although growth ias si gh? y abSve th. 
expected rate, comprehension remained slight y be a?IS« * 

IrlV. I'oL'r 1'?"^"°"? Primary'gr Ses!'°:t' SSJth 

graat txit, tne overall sample was orQimrtLi 

h.if ,r.d. or that «p„t«.''by l:!!"" * 

4^iliJ^ mi Z' high English entry students' 

initial advantage In decoding continued to expand. 

" VfJ?"^'^**"* relation was found b«tW««n entry level Pnan«h 

iVnVl •?? '•••ding comprehSSloJ 1^ EnSlI h^ljr 

high English entry group entered first grade with rwdl no 
comprehension skills at the expected level VJliI TJI iV2 
English entry group was abourSwo leveU bil2 

gr^ Ixit thi hJSTEnl??.; °' Instruction. At fourth 
about I K.if ^3^^!" •ntry group wat. projected to be 

be?ow! ' 9'"^'* lev'l 

Students with relatively higher Spanish oral language skills 
at entrjt:1nto k1nd«rgarten had gToScRrates 1n EnallJh rlld^ 
comprehension that exceeded thoie^ stSSts with rJlat^Jf 

rdmM''irEJJfl,i!'ll\*- 52;9is't,"'?5afIi?Jj: J 

rf!ff.I Jl!*?! °' English listening comprehension did not 
jrXn?V5*" ^'^T* ''•^•^^^•ly higher skills In Spanish 

»»»- 4 

Spanish 



?iJSJlI: !5?nJ"**'''*L?''*''T* Srade with Spanish oral 

iSSS 'JuJ 111! in^fl^J.*"' expectations of thS growth track 

SJ? laSiJI^wM*^' * Vp^**** ^l^^'oush Spanish 

oral langutgt skills were above grade level at entry, thev 

S!rp?S!;Tr.5«?" ''^^^ gr«d-level expectSlSj;; Zlg 

JlJ!i^'''TJ'^^"'.?ri*''' «*"<l«nt« »*tre minimal at first-grade 

" ^" ^"SH'h. grew slightly above 
grade-level expectations. Decoding (of Isolated words) was 
above expectations throughout the primary grades. Progress In 
spelling, however, was slow. 

As in the English, fluency In reading connected text In 
Spanish was slow. 




Reading compp^r.knsion was a grade level below expectation at 
entry and gro-rth was only half the expected rate RMd?n« 
comprehension in Spanish was substantllllf biro^graSJ-uJel 
expectation throughout the primary grades. 

mance in Spanish The low Spanish entry students started 
Irlll l7flZl'i\^''' skill than the hijh sSJ^Jh JuJIn the 
did 5o? df??!!^ language and decoding, but subsequent Jrowth 
did not differ. For reading comprehtnsion. however, the twn 

Sr«fir'';2;:.r^f' ^'^•^•'•^ "^^^ . siS' g ve % r 

greattr formal languagt and dtcoding skills of the high 
2J«!Jj''!r^'''^'': '^•dlng comprehension 

tiSnJ^Sli Jh2J*li!lr:2*; Thij.ratt. hoSevtr" was substan- 
thi ditS 1SS«!J?M2*2** 55! J'"***" *''"t model . and 
!m diSJTii '0'' students 

Relations within and between IRAS Measures (English and Sp«n<.h^ 

" mtil!!'!!?!!/*^!*^*"" »<»rt generally between the component 
scales within the thret Mjor skill areas assessed (formal 

JSriJi^Sl:'' Tht corrtlatiSSs bJSSen 

JS!IIhii "'•oagtst for.idacoding and reading, 

soMwhat weaker between fonml lanoMM and reading, and 
weakest bttweta. decoding, and fomwOanguage. Thus the 
Jimr? i**"'''*^**^??? P«^t«''n« WWWt that decoding and 

n.I^ Ji!;'^^JL^^*"* •!? ''•^•^^^•ly independent, with both 
needed for growth in reading comprehension. 

" ^^VIA^ decoding, and to a^lesur degree, in reading, was 

**** l«ngu«gM. **ilt fom«l language skills 
(as expected) were generally unrelated. There was. however, a 
general trend for stronger rtlationships between a given 
English tatk.^ross set of Spanish tasks when compared to 
2?*%'^ I? 2'?^"! '"^ 5P«nish task across the 

JI c if"!^^*** suggests that literacy development 

in English nay b».fflore readily transferable to Spanish than 
froei Spanish to English. 

Standardized RfadlBO k£hi;m»mmnt r^t^ 

fi^itfelly. btginning in first grade, standardized achievement 
tests were adnlnistered to all stucents in the Texas sites in the 
Spring of each year. Thret standardized tests wtre used in the 
s*"Jy ; !^*f'* Ctllfomia Achievewent Test , the Comprehensive 
Test of Basic Skills, and the Iowa Test o?TisTc Skills / Standardi zed 
achievement tests in Spanish wera. not ad«in1sttred systematically, or 
to any great extant, by arv of tha schools iiutht study. Student per- 
roniiance on the standardized reading achievement tests in English may 
be summarized as follows. 
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— Performance In English 1ndicat»rf th^^ 

overall sample entered first g?adr?Sst Ji;ii;Jf"^S " 
level expectations a^ showed oJSth iM^I^?!^^,''*^®? 
below expectation. By fourth K '^^^^^^y 
project^l to be a'grlde iSvi? beM^d! 

standardized readinS achilJISInt tS?! as measured by 

English group Sgln fiSit oSSS.!!?! " '"Sllsh. The low 
tation. with sSbJSuent 5r?IJf tiit "P«- 
of a grade-level wJwJIS? 5 three-quarters 

The h?;S En nJi SuTSeS ifst'Tr.S'JlJnM?"^*^^"- 
level expectations and are! .t « I.JI !I J^^^htly above grade- 

expectatfln,. ?h;, ^'f^rtl radJ . f SI M S'^JjlfJi^^ 
entry group was projected to h« «h«;.«. . ^'li "l^" ^"Sllsh 

Integration of Data Sourcos 
b«lfl« ivtriM «kill ?» ..;fcXS_ . 3 •«•«"» 'OP above or 

of SL;«is*rMi 1, Skin. l!S »ri'';f'»izv'!"/"'«'=j *• 

«ro4r« (1 • til. »-hlIr.J _ ^ *•«!<). (e) nominal Instructional 

predictors of skil . acc2J^^g fJJ'Si'jrSl*^*?^ as 
of the nine reading •^..su'rjrS llln'l) lUVoJ^^lTtrZ]!^ 'yl.T 

variabfI?of''kfIIJ.2r^?l:*l2I regression results, the predictor 
1nI?rSlo;raj.""^"' '■" ••.l.li.amnt ^tSln ,aeh of th. 



instructional years. 
Suwwary of the English Relationship* 



English kindergarten entry language skill was associated ...ii-h 

li?:^c7^^?^l^•^'°"~::5• lUiilVn 

literacy skills assessed throughout the early grades. 

JlSUll?'* °f !"? English alphabet at kindergarten entry was 
J^ISi'l^;*^;*?* to decoding-based literacy%l(111s at firs" 
grade exit, independently of oral language entry. 
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smf ^InTlir'rI«fi:«f''^^^' '^^11 '•elated to exit 

ctllJnJ; JljVlS^i! " levels, thus suggeJtinq 

iuJ ^'j?JSldS%"Joil1n1r' "locked 1„ ??ace""^ 

" tiv'Jl!'"!«oiia?K"\'Jh'"^^?^ generally nega- 

- Rtlatlonshlps for both obstrvtd and planned instpuction*i 
dimtnslons suggtstad that fa) lit.M?w .bJiiI 2 *' 
instruction tSa SS. stroi;Vi^f*?I„;5i"^2L^* 
dtnts. by instruction that pfiSJff wtSiJls aJS 
instruction that angagad studtnts in iirk i<S JIlJ \ "? 
and (b) co«pr.htnsi2n'SilU IS yi;.K^5,^^5^f^**J^^^ 

JUiltwMS'^iti^r"*: ^•"^^''s Skills sKd tS 3j;Sua'° 

learning, tht grtattr th* skill acquired. Si ?Sl at ionJhiT 
TJ^tlln"*"^ injtincts not gtnaric in tht prestnt^aJa s:?7 
i?Jh JJ^iST • Particular componant was correlated 

*»itn growth in that componant. 

•* ■ 

Finally, soma sita contrasts wart avidant evan after site 

Summary of Spanish Relationships 

iii»!lM!'T!?Jl" ^''L^'''^^*'' Spanish language level on 
entry to kindergarten was associated with above average 
performnce in each of the IRAS conpontfit litaracy skills 
assessed during^all the early grades. 

Knowledge of the names of the letters in tha Spanish alphabet 
was weakly (though positively) related to first grade eiit 
ptrfomance. and. unlike the situation with tha English 

"I" " • 9«i»ere4 inden-olLpraschool liter- 

acy Skill. However, in all subsequent instructional years, 
previous performance on a given IRAS scale was related to exit 
performance on that scale. Increasingly so over grade levels. 
M in English, the relative standing of individual students' 
literacy in Spanish became more rigid with increased school- 
ing. 
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- Enrollment n Spanish reading programs was positively related 
to Spanish literacy acquisition in the earlj gradis JhU 
association, however, became negligible in th? iStor nl.l 

mr2«'!kJi7**l ft'**** to acqulrid 



XMPIICATIONS OF flNDlWBS AND ISSUES RAISED 

«■« ?» ?J1 Jil f"!^' "9 •'"» to suggtst and Impltmnt Improve, 
•itntt In tht tools and Mchanlsm that cause Iearn1n9 to occur. 

the sS.Mlr^2riU''*I'"*Ji'* <"'ormat1on over 

tne six-year ptrlod, a niaaber of critically Imoortant 1n<trurt4A>>i 

JsrfjiiSii'S'iisj"'"*^"!: '''V''' ?oiS'2•r;^Js^ ureJ!"* n 

diJcusse? ' ' ° ^""^ ^'"PUcationJ are 



Valid Language Asstss'ne'vt 

av-nJJS^l.^* research staff, aware of both the limitations of 
available measures and the hazards inherent in oral language assess- 
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ment (give the state of present knowledge about what constituf-. 
language proficiency and how to assess iO us«i mJltfn?riii!!' 
attempting to obtain a reasonably accurate iSS!, IS llJl ^"'"'"fs 
oral langSag. abilities and pattJrSs'Sf^Un JjJ ? oi f o J"rl7^.' 
Analyses of the oral language data stronalv cuon-c^ 




gram placennnt. temination of sSc •! Je^ili^ fSI!"*,!?;^ Pf^: 
urgently needed to determtM not on y effwtllJ buJ ^JJJnr^^^^ 
for assessing the oral l.,^.g. pJS^cTiHgHj^SiSg^Sf^ 

Lanyiagi and Instnictioiwl Pn9r\rv^ 




r P'r ""d« 0^ dat» ftm various sources- 1» arrive at dsHcinnc 

I'niiT '*i"fS2i f^j."""*^^""*^ tr.at«»:r sria"; :a%^?x5 i r 

?inn. ?I!!2 'f?«"«9t ■tasure dff provide one kind of informa- 

tion; school personnel's professionaT Judgment about the student's 

JrssiiSi^sisi?^? 'r«r/v».i-«fftnforS!i iSoJ? «t5i gs 

<Jill^ui?I.J XSiLiJ* ""i"! * porformance can reveal 

hi«irijr5jntHiSr!*!i!?;/'^,''ri '•"^'•S* educational 
histories contribute additional data. Hence, oral language profi- 

of inforMtion on i^ich decisions are made. 

<chn«?^!?Jl^^ ;o y«nt does thif-Child' s lanquaoe at the time of 

school entry detemne tne actual instru ct^ona Droorii «i eHvp*d> 

he ceacner's p erceptions of tC chad ' s l anguage aSTHtles and 

JjIiSSJt^I f**!?^"** • '••^ the instructional 

Jn!!?* * "^^Viy^i J** Therefore, in bilingual class- 

^JS^'J • '•'»9"«9« 'o"" Instruction for a given child or 

group of children will vary, both as a medium of instruction and for 
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support within the classroom environment. An underiwinn K«ii«f 
transitional bilingual education programs is thit f«l?2n ?1 ! " , 
process and that having learned tl rlaTln oni ilnaSJSl %lL?nn^7^^' 
another known language is a matter of transf.rrJI"^iJ2 I ^" . 

knowledge and skills! It also is gJnerllW bll 3 Jh!J*5?? °?*^ 
Children learn to read more eas ly'ISJ Jfficiliiw whiJ^inSV^?^."* 
reading instruction is in their stroSaerilJllIiy K *5'^' 
tional bilingual program mav DroviSI'?«<Ml? ^T'^'"''' 
Spanish for children ihTcTI^yj lI?*!:!?!?/*?^^"' instruction in 
fbrmal reading inst?u5ion SIg Xs ^J^t:i in^'SlirJ ^^-^^ 
Formal reading instrucJiS! SSl?!; liJir'il^frrjrgrJSll'" 

wnen tney entered th e study <u« ua l li# «« Hji^i^,!.,.*""":' ^^'y^^^oo^s 



Lmfth ©f stfv In BIllngHal Frogra'^ 

LiSitS SnrfSl^JioJ; English and were no loJger cJnsiSered 

/ • students in the sample scored low in both 

languages (or were perceived by their teachers to Sv.*tt.<n2 4 
quate oral language developmnt in eithS IwluMerind it ^ 

Sp'Ii!?^' *5;?irl2.'^r.**!' iL^^Slish rea3ynTlns?Sci oJ s in 

• J^^^l students who renaincd in bilingual classrooms in 
hivrhS'Jiffici::?* :??u"J"r*' ^M'^^ in«truction'in ESjlilS'S; 
clILeJ hJ! lis !4^'' *° ^ "»iMtrea« Feeding 

f diagnosticians believed they needed support in the 

home languagt in other curriculum areas. support in cne 

Mn.?"?* *o popular belief, not all children enrolled in 

hJii li:iuSl:"''S??K'^!^jr'.^f^^''S instruction in their SiirEnJ ish 
rSSin! ?nl?«.r»?l«*'** 'J"*^"*! ID ^''^^ ""^y Spanish 
tSS ylM? • remained in the Spanish program for at least 

i.-^-^'^^I?*; fi1^«n teachers' perceptions determine to a 
USf/ii'lJifL^^ir"*!""^ treatment Shild?en receive. telcSers 
should be knowledgeable about and have significant input into the oral 

dwisiSSs""**^"* « '••l«ted to entry/Jxit 
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Teacher training for assessing oral lanauaae ass(i<«m«««. ^ 
strengthening. This training should give tMchSJs thr*!???. 

Resurch Is needed that 

... '«eu$es on hm ta trein teachers to be better observers nf 
- (S?:;S.ri:^^I?o'h."nrr.S?n^SrrSlt?Mn a Cass 

fSt'rjjtisrrrU;;: 

• tXifilntSt on tht Stitt ItVtl. how tmmrhmt^ 

Jbout bilingual .nd Engl u!!!i,Iins2;53\lnSM 

policy; rtstarch.is also nMdad that 
Ji?! JlrjJ*^' ^^^^^ '^flulitions. and teachtrf 

JSJJ ??! "^^ wnvtrg. to arrivt at constnsus among 
practit^ontrs and ragul4|ory agoncios. ^ 

Languigt Otvtlopnefit and itading AcqulsUion 
th. Jmf^i what^axf n t dbas th« child's lanquaot d^w pUnf -t 
? l]'"^!?"'^* mciudas numarous studies sKowIng a iiiod«rat»-to!<»rnn n 

meni. KnoMltdgt of tht language boing read is at tho heart of th- 
process. Reading is a derived skill building uSnoJalllnaJaarJnd 
requiring the translation froi writing to a fomSf llnguJS f?i, 
which tht reader already is able to deriv*'iiieaning. ^tS llSn trr..rf 

5 uiriSJSaS:' VilfJi''«'!*'2 JJSin'ianiJa^";; t'he'"'* 

written language. A iMll-devtloped systan of oral language assumes a 

JI 'Si*? It 'Hp, M«umes a rudimentary ability 

If fl^o^^fl children to discover the properties 

Jid KiSL W'-MPondence between iti wMtleJ 

?2t "^S^f?^ iiJi'M*?*^"*!! "^"S words in 

alf iJSJJ.]/ ff?i"! ''^fl5!:-P'^'' structural units such as clauses 
i!J irJS I?*^" "'^^ • *«ll-dtveloped understand- 

2mIISm1I! H IHT^"' ? therefore fall below the school's 
expectations in their academic progress. In the present study . 
teachers rated tht oral lanauaae skills o f aeoroxftiiate l y lit t he 
students, at entry, as relatively low in both lan guages. 

iiS'S^nr* ^« ** ^« Participate 

with facility in English in any but very familiar, routine conversa- 
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X/iPLlCATIOHS: School -based oreschool nmar.*. 
involvwwnt components of school proQ^ams hSI!'fl!TJ J"^ P*'*"^ 

reUtM .ff.cts « J11SJ1,2SS ^S/IchuSiS!,:^"'''-'*^ 

PrcrMlm Skills Dmlop„«it mt »utin, MrttKr^t 

— fidjt about 111 XL. -J -.7. , *, . 

^ ' " T i l "r.:' i ?yr"'!r! j '' 'l!!*:"' r^r^'' • r ^- 

^"'1"^*" prap^rtd ori«n gtt off t o a tlnw 

Ty^'iTi ii'i ^7 rrM ? r»-^ ^-^5rr^r 

wjr mil laa Mninu tntir wort Mvantiged peersas 





ano tvtn if th e 

of insiruciTon ^ 

"••^•d 'or subsequent academic learnlna Further i-h. 
-tr ?lcW«SLS: SroupiS for instructlin'ani ?;,tfSc1?;;il''' 

pro?S5J?2, 2!r^L hS^iJ^^JI^i: 'JTJ"^'*^- 5"*=" organizational 
procedures nay not be In the best fnterest of low achieving students. 
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Ritt/Pitt«m Of Language and Reading Growth 

ISSUE: 

lam 



levewent? 



limited English-sjeaki^g J'ins"^;:?: masteriSa tS. n*"^*' "l^o^-wlth 
language. But the problm goes far bSJoJJ t!L 'tS'^*!!!??,'."' * 
learn to communicate In a uSique sIttiJr?oJ JL ^^J^^^f*" """St 
As yet little is known about thi nltnlT' J ?7 classroom. 
facJd by Children du^ng JSj ?r?t cJHe.rs S? llT'K' 
about how bilingual children acaulrJ lill.^L! schooling and 

academic and social purposSS S« cM?2JlJ':"'!w'°"P'*''''=« ^^^^ 
control of the basic stfuctu re S Jh21 fll? ''^i*"' 'S* °' ►'^^e 
the complexities of conlJSrtiowl IlJirlJi nI ^'Slil'^* '"^ °' 
enter ibhool. childrS c!S?ont I nil J^Ii^l":* ^-^'n they 

•nt linguistic requirL;n?r?S aJcSZHsTS.?!'' ^J"^"!/^*? 
social goals. Thew ♦h-L#^-?* ^"'^ and 

language/ The fonoSnrtS elSSe! JL.2J!»?IX ^" ""^^e 
ylnSSa-glr -^'^^--^J^-'rlTrr^^^^^^^^ ^-e 

answer ^e.g.. Teacher: This ts a triangle. Billy, what is this?). 

two dlli^/' Participants differs in the 

Jh! JlJfi !!• 'Mnt^n^rsonal comiunication, typical of the home 

ffL 5J^J.!''f''?i?!.'^*»»*"*^»>^"*y 'O"- initiJtiJg topics. A tS!;av 

oartll^JlJiJi-^S? structure of classroom talk differs, 

tlu atlcJSJl J^t "iotiyation that underlies much of th^ 

oJdtr in cSSJlrtSfJl^nSSiyS requir«iient to maintain 

?h?ii«« conversatWn invoWlfi^ large numbers of participants. Thus 

!?flul2 successfully engage the teacher and others to 

acquire the necessary input for learning; when and under what condi- 
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tloni a turn can be successful 1y ntoottataii' nn- > > 
»1tli a Sp«c1fta4 topic). It antrv iSo :!J;.v"' " successful)/ 
.aries U tl>e.r.pe?1a aspic?! 3 iS^McJ? J.'^!!'"?'."""'"""" 
ties. Success tn school diperds on SSSaU JnS- l.""r;?" 

r,v^^A\ir " "-"/^-r2s;rd?:rj^rira'::j;?'« " 

recent years It has b^M* l«ci!I!JIS. .'""JI*''* «">*•"«. In 
aculre'sklll In KtrtSTna^SS? iS ?.Jllf V*! »' '"'"S* 

thought. ChlldrtnThavlnj^ ImJI. ?r?L'^^'"' ?' 
language of the hoU. com tTJchSr^II ?f* '"ttmate 
IstTc If natural Zh^. Kt tJT cSJl i rliil','?"" *«:«««'^- 
dlscourse in the classrooie and In thrtMtSS. T' ''"'"W "'"•I 
prosress. students ha,.i; Icqui He*? Jr^STunSJi,,? *'*'""^' 

and thoi;S?*I!eHr?bII''l?S.U!!?i:I"? ™'«"'"»'>1P between lanjuaae 

^u^.^^?c^'^^;ndKhS ^ T^^^^^ 
55«vro?'fjte»SKr^^^^^ 

^ i::fni%^*rr5o'urcvfi; -i:^ 

th.t ''•P^'^^nfl "ndings of tht study, it was noted 

assLs^ JSllinTi d«v«lop«d oral English sk 111 (as 

JwwJSiJJr^f MI'^'IllTJ c«iiprrttnsion) at a ratt exceeding thl 
Ihil :f °' students made conslder- 

IcflliHnJ ?^ ^" English granmr but also in 

°r proficiency referred to above as 

school -related- language (as reflected In teacher ratings and ratings 
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of audlotiptd Unguagt SMpItt; also kIm. \9U\ Ti..4.i c . 
Wlllf. in coAtrait. Pr-owidtd^t only h^^ tS^l.JIfld J^l ISJiiii^ 
projtetid to fall bt»o*» gradt-Uvtl nptctatlo^ JKfSf til I.^^^* 
graotf. Tho Ufftr growth In oral SpIStlh Sill u'^Ml^L^l^f: IL'^ 

iB«iiiii ffciiif Of tho Low ifiJiiih JtJI a!2!I 

JriS; tJiI fl3lSJ^li? '"•^ fourth 



pw t ho awarii 



tttt I22SL^*!!!5#f i!If' knowlodgo of 

tin ^ ^^^i^fy^i*^ ' wiy.r!gi'w,f<"*^ •> Mstssotf by 

:?!JK*g*?'* (iW). tfcowirirogBrillghtly abovo the 

liSftf KWtilog it tlw rato of a yoarbf 

%uSi\7LiS!LSL J2S"*^l!!: ^J^^"" a-^rohonilon romalned 

«ll|«1y Nlw irMi 1m1 oxptetatlom throughout tht prlnary grades. 

ft. -.SlLl2!rj?J2? fhOM to bt lubstistlslly related 

JllSrSiTI?!^?.!?!!!"* ^mt^^T' 5tMd«itf who ontorod with 
r!ldllrlLlI2Jlfll'5i?ifi r^'^^^*" "^^Hf developed 

fJrl2 •J^I1"!.****'J?*"* did not differ 

ISluiJL S S??*' ^ •^^•«^««» tht high English group at entry 
rosuUid In this group's contlstontly higher level of achievement in 

?7 



high English tntry studtntt. Mho for thil -L^^-T^^. •5**' 

Stvtral studios (Dooblor A Mardls. 1980-81- Gonz^i** 1077. 

riJiiSi JSfurt iiSln^S!^h22«?:* bonoflts'of Initial 

stSo2t '«S,J«n9««9t qfton aro not apparont until 

SrLI? instruct ion art In tho lator elemen. 

liZ i^Vmr iJ.^*I?^"? "1:^,'*' «"dy could prS- 

JduJatlS! * ° ^'^ long-ttnn of facts of bilingual 

to havl!'^III'';.f!??-!f"^?"*' ""^^ ^^"^ by their teachers 

to nave had relatively Iom oral language skills In both thsir ham. 

klfls"12M"n'J\'!: il «ch£T!'-4*Jc;"oS*ry oS ^an^ 

Skills Mere found to be associated with reading performance In 

l!?2rJJ:i,**'^!;/*"!''*='' schools In^iSJ " 

effectively with such students appears to be warranted. 
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adequate reading rates may be Impeding the arowth !Ji # ?f 
children In reading connected text. ^ °' °' 



(decodi 
need 



Trmftr of Skills Across LanguagM 



ained In one 
anquaqe? "Tn 
on IS that reading 



languaqt transf e r similar ta€^^ <i> gi>^iu^^ l ^ 

dtgrtt. Tnls finding supports tht orMlse that m«h4«<i J. . il 

i • • 

<«<i.4l?r''^f*^f??* ™* of ttaching children to read 

Ml?2;u.?^;ji;-- " ^^^^i^^S on tht transfer of learning within a 
ilUl'rJltiiriS; r^^rch'f* (o.g.. MoH. Ofaz. Estrada! I Lopes. 
1978) content that learning Is primarily situation specific- 
generalizing to other situitlons depends "apon oraantitna th; environ 
ment to facilitate' Application to "d1ffi?E^^i«1tl| '^W^ 

f*^' !2 ^ constructed so children will perceive 
that what th^ have learned m Spanish reading class Is also awl ca- 

fSSJS Jl'iii' tMChIng for transfer of learning should be 
included In tht training of teachers who work with bilingual children. 

Prtcursor Skills and Rttdlng Ach1tve^«.t 

»ith llflfL l^l? oral languagt and prt-rtading skills are associated 
with rtading achltvtmtnt. Mitn coii^artd with chlldrtn with Itss well 
developed skills at entry, children with relatively better developed 
oral language and pre-reading skills at entry were bttttr ablt to take 
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advantage of the Instruction offered and to maintain th.ir i 
superior ,.,.1 of .tt,1„™«t ,n r„d1n, thJorsiSSrShe'prU'ri'JilSlj 

model, the Low English entrv «tuH««?.? !?! °' ^'''^^^ ^^Kk 

that if the S7gh lig Jsrin^ry gjL"r SS^Sr'^Jil.T 

converge until lete fourth aridi Thi.TI! : groups did not 



10 it tin 



into icnool are 



•nd rtidlna arowth 



lers 



have 



••■liMl tmtnicttaMi Pro|ra.v^alld Rtidliif Xcfet»e^eiit 
of y«?."i«d»?. •S'lX'rSri.^;"'"?' 'f*,"**^ to •"'ch tht number 

;iir £Hf flf ^^^^^^ 

5i:. ?1 '••'•ttonship btcoMts negligible In the liter grades Chii 
dren who are placed In these programs are gtnera Iv th6M dIUd hi" 

iiij'ru'LiJis': hli'^'i'*^^^^^^^^^ 

SKI I IS in Spanish than In English when formal readlno Instruction 
begun, usually in first grad!. These children remtlX J Swni.h ML 

JnJ?2 iTrflSl^!! I"** J"*^" • «P«c<"«<' l«vtl of reading In Spanish 
iSS^ I.K S^Ii*!; ^^m* • specified percentile score In a standard- 
tlTJi ?n Jhri Jlri^Jli:*^''! ^"^Ush (usual ly the 40th percen- 
ilnl « *^ students received Spanish reading Instruc- 

rl^ln^ transferred to English rSSin?; o?Sers 

oeing transferred to English reading by the end of third arad» Aft-i. 

D?;;i*de*S LL"?^* InstSIStll llMh-was''*' 

Sl?J Jjch JHSiiM^"^.* ^'••w^t^on" P«riod In sbme schools. 

^niJiJS il'^^* students who remained In 

2; IIJ. Si 2 frSK'f!','**^"?^ ^"^'^ l^l^'ly ^-f^ Children 

!I?i7! I# I' trouble learning to read, since the oral English 

exceed the oral English criterion for transfer. 
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IMPLICATIONS: While acquired Enaiish Mtmt^%^^ -.Lin- 
to be generally negatively associated i ?h nuiSIJJ^?''^^ 
ment in Spanish raiding programs tSSr^JJ fjH?!,??;:'^;^ 17°^^' 

monolingual children normally achieve hv th. InUMl 5 "^.^5*^ 



Quantity and Quality of inttruction 

mJ-I?^ !! ^''fy control. Identifying instruc- 

K"*'!! with.success and failure, both in Se wrly 

stages of reading- instruction and in subsequent years is a critirli ^ 
issue surrounding improvement of practices for all childreS. 

Educational rtstarch ovtr tht last 10 to is vMr< rAfi^u.-^^ 
pr1«.ri1, with studtnts fro. thr;.ilr^ ,cj»1 pJSutir hSJ 

confidence to characteristics and actions that differ«ntiat« h«»w«... 
nstructional settings in «H)1ch student s^sucJesffuny liiJi? 5?^ 
learning goals set for then and those in\H»ich studeJtJ"" iSJ 

iSilSlI ' •ccoi<»llshed in effective schools. 

bJImJJISJ 2.1"-!*?.'*!" "''°**^» *o students into 

proficient readers (Anderson. Hiebert. Scott. « Wilkinson. ig85). 

Research in bilingual education and refated topics has also 

knowledge base in the last 10 years. The 
mSJi ichievenent in tht late 1970s and early 1980s led to 

7«M^."*''* ^''^•i* Wtions into the interaction betMeen differences 
in the languages of instruction and the student. This in turn 
UllS^^uS.lLJ:"' variables that prompted research into school 

f??*^ •?!'^^ climate, teacher and student variables, and pedagogical, 
sociocultural. and legal issues. Thus, a considerable bodVof 
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research exists that speaks directly to Issues related to language 
minority education. 

When examining the findings from the Instructional data from the 
present study In relation to the knowledge base of other literature, 
one '^nds Instructional patterns and teacher behaviors associated with 
student academic galhs In monolingual classrooms, successful practices 
In bilingual classrooms, and less reading gains In monolingual class- 
rooms. 

Practices Associated with Student Academic Sains 

Factors present In the data associated with student academic 
gains and successful practices in both monolingual and bilingual 
classrooms Include the follo»i1ng, 

— Strong focus on academic wocK;.,t1iM spent working with textual 
materials (as contrasted to time sptnt with non-textual 
materials). 

— Tint allocated to reading and academic verbal Interaction; 
literacy skills tend to show greater improvement with 
increased exposure to Inst met loa— the more opportunity for 
learning tht greater the skill acquired. 

— Use of active teaching praetlctsv relatively large amount of 
Instruction from and Inttpactlon with the teacher, 

— High achievement expectations; use of tasks of appropriate 
difficulty level that challenge tht s^tudent, yet allow consis- 
tent -success i 

— Efficient classroom management; allocated Instructional time 
devoted to Instruction; classrooms that are relatively free of 
major behavioral disorders..- 

Additional factors assoclattd with succtssful bilingual 
classrooms Includt tht following. 

— ust of tht hOM languagt with LImlttd English Proficient 
students sone of the time. 

— Ust of English primarily during Engllsh-mtdlum Instructional 
ptrlods and Spanish primarily during Spanish-medium Instruc- 
tional periods. 

Practlcts Assoclattd with Ltss Studtnt Gains 

Factors assoclattd in tht prtstnt study with less student gains 
in reading as well as those Identified In research on monolingual 
students may be summarized as follows. 
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- Amount and qualty of decoding Instruction (Inappropriate 
amounts or timing of such Instruction; non-explicit 
Instruction on letter-sound pairing). "P'^ch 

- Limited ittentlon to explicit instruction in developing 
vocabulary word meaning) and higher-order comprehenslJn 

- strategits (beyond those of comp'rthension of literal fj^s). 

" J5il^^^"'2"?^"8 students, which nay not be In the best 
interest of low achieving students. Children ass IgnJd to th» 
IhTr'aSrSJ fn^^^'r* 'T"' InrtructlSn:? ?r« Tn Si J' 

JJluI S ?I.l:'ir"^*I? ^* limited oppor- 

tunity to learn more than a narrow range of the skills and 
content they need to become fluent readers. 

" ^SllJir "J:r!lf*I****'*.*"^9ni»nts for low reading group 
M^Jfl^i^^Jr*"*/""''? "flStsts that seatwork Is qual1ta- 
^ -! i.!**'^''*''*''^."'**''^*''^* •chlevers than for 
Il!lS''l!J*r!- ^* groups differ in fluency " thtif 
answtrs and the appropriateness of strategies they use This 
may ixplalu why Mtrtevement differences wl^en ove> tiM LoJ 

SSSlflM/iJyJ?*" ' 

Ji^fLICATIQIS: The cHsfroBmrlw-thls. study exhibited several of 
the characteristics of effective 1nstruct1on!^For th"studMtrf n 
TrLJS'f:;"*^ such instruction produc^l aJJ^oxiSItS; a Jm? Jf^^" 
2e2JJedXMS«'«^ ^wj'^ftlon In Engl 1 sh'^readl ng cSmprihenslon. as 
dIffSJiScS! based. tests. Instruction dotsmake a 

S^fi"""?" "wny »*•>«. variation was 

noted on the quality of the dimensions of Instruction assessed This 
suggests that to ensure effective Instruction of a 1 st5dI5t5:'certa1n 

aim toward trUftt|ig^|eachtrs to, (a), monitor their oim use of language 
J;«J1? ? P''**^^^ instructional activities making strSng 

. r'X*'I students; (b) make, optimal use of textual 

materials, favoring th«se over non-textual materials In both direct 

lli^rS^lS ;!2 ITJ!*^"^* <"t"'Ct1on in word 

meaning and tht hlgher^rdtr conprthenslon skills and to strengthen 

JlSlf''^"'J'"^.«5«»^^^^* instruction; and (d) evaluate the 
decoding needs of thttr stadwits tnd-taHor their Instruction on 
iSJJll^!" ^^•^^^^^•^ ""king such Instruction explicit and 

11 I! ! •PP">P''<«« ««iount$. In addition, the practice of grouping 
students for Instruction needs careful consideration, not only In 
terms of optimal size, but also In terms of student membership, 
permanency of the group once formed, and Instructional treatment 
provided. 
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site Characteristics end Riding Achievement 

The sites In this study were selected to achl«va < 
severe areas (e.g. .size. soc1oeconoml"«atSs! dM?Se of !rl;:J?^. 
concentration of Hispanic students. characteristSS J? ?h. 
prooraii.). Given differing contextual wJlroimiiJ? Jit! S^IS**'^''' 
In language and llteracv d«w«i««il«J^!.??l differences 
site wntJIs^ in jIcS SeJllJJjSS ie52 rSl.lilir^ .1^' ^"^Ush. 
ing that schools were adjMtlSr^hMrini ilJlM^^ *«olated.-suggest- 
meet the needs of the IomI sSoJf SSlIifMlI^*^*** f"J "structlon to 
the other hand. warJorJ JdvwJS at Jilt^ S":, X^J'^ "te^acy. on 
substantial non-schoSlu;'prrt"Tor1p5!;il!;':„^;:^;SfJr ' ''' 

talnlng^dWit.^?^^^^^^^^^ 

SnTigeTOirjS SlSJnJt^ l^nd^iVSdlP^^^^^ '^^'^'''^ 

iT^^i^lToZ ^V.? ""'^ ^•^•^ expectations by the 

RESEMCN DESIfiN 

In Dr2SiIli*Tl2w ''•"•''^ "•^^ presented briefly 

Ihe'fof Si7Xg".11r- ' ^^^••'•"^^^ '^'^ provided In 

was Ql!.!l*^l*S.*!lIi25i?JJ^T °I considerable attention 

'•^•cj^on of schools, teachers, and students; the 

il?JSrKr I«J!?I!*^7' ^•''***?» '•••^^'•9 achlevepitnt; the 
methods for assessing classroon Instruction; and the data analysis 
pUn. Each of these topics are discussed bflefly belol. 

Sample Description 

HicB.IIf^^jM?!!!""^'''**!?''! end that low-lncome 

^Srll lil iriL^Jll^^^ Jll<"9ual programs In the State of Texas 
JSShJhn^JI JllTf^ focus of the study, a purposive rather than a 
sampling procedure was selecte d!, t he p l a n included 

^ISllJ/clhll^L.""^*!! °I r'l^'^'- '••Sion. school district, school, 
ceacner/ciassrooiiig and student* 
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lo«.r l«y.1s, using dat. .v»(Ub1» at tach So?m^» " VXV^ " 
uttgorlM f™ which lamplM Urt to SJ takSi S!»!""'Mf5."«'' 
Tt«as Education A<|.ncy and pr«"ous «rj at SeJl sJiL^JS'lS."' 

Site Selection 

int. 2;9«i5i«i"iss,irth°it'i5jj rs ""•'.2" 
Of r.i,o .1' pS ,\,^t^c'?Sc.'„i^, 



Selection of School Dl«triet« 



4^ ^Ul!"!" region, four to eight school district* war* 



In the study 
Selection of Schools 



Schools Mtrt selected within each of the districts on thm 



Selection of Tetchers/Classram* 



district and school level were used In the 
selection of teachtrs. Variables considered In teacher selertlon il 
students entered the study Initially. Included nSberVjwM of * 
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experience, specialized training in readinn m<< k4H.*-,» i . 

number of yeafs at the Present Liool? J S'quJfu lIt S; fnS'JS!""' 
functions of the teacher aides. cat ions and role 

-As studtnts moved to the next arad* thmu i^.. 
throughout all appropriate classes ilJitibll fn^JI^S ^P®"®** 

the initial ttacher/classrSoi IllpfSr * ""*t<t"te<l 



Selection of Students 



dents). Th^ also reflected a high degree of diversity in t»rm« «# 

Cdiiort Plaa for LongltudlMl Investlgitlon 

the tI?aI?l?S.2! 'S^y* **« desirable to track 

fourth SLi ??* 'r??.*''*'^ ^''to kindergarten through the end of 
s?Si nJ^lifiw '"^ development that are the focus of the 

ll^i P^"* Period, and a 

cross-sectional design MHJld have bffn alt^ethe? inappropriate. 

selectiJn''o?''JlSJrt!^*-*^** w« planned and implemented was the 
^Irl trJJkJl 5S5 ' groups) of relatively modest sample size that 
SuleSt cSSrtJ «;*!;{J!^ f*'^**? successive waves. Four 

their SJSv^JIIn'^Xl : ""S*^ °' students was tracked from 

a982-l9«^ Ir uJtu S"^^ *fr!:!85 ^''^ collection year 

U98Z-1983) or until they exited fourth grade. The selection 




- cohort 2: 'H^j SHjO . 2 .ddttfor.l c1.,.ro».s. 20 ,t.«„t, 
(iOKi 'zi rr-^ ■ ' ♦ "««'-ooms. 40 studies 

Cohort 4: jtiiLj. Sitt 4 - 2 schools, 4 clasiroons. 

?rionolin5iiir^.nish st-udf«^^^^^^^ flTst graders). 

««Jority - mr. trackod for thrM ita?s U-i^ ^''^ 

lMtrii»i«tit1oii and Oita Cdllactlon 

Studtnt Charactariitici and Acadg^^1c Parfomianco 

Languagt /toMsi—nt 

♦i..4.^^*r*! °' '^'^ colltcttd for oach studont concernlna 

JIJ ««?n;\J*2"I^ proficiancy In both English and Spanish! n Jh"^ ' 
SI^JJI ^Mc"*" Providad a gtntral charactirization 

r^fSn^ thl'S^nJ^rS!'**.^" °' Engliih-Spanlsh dominant 

stud.n?o !m .-.^I I ? I* e ^f'**** ^«"^n9 fail liar with their 
rating of their students' language skills enploylng the Oral Language 
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u?!]if^S?^L'^*^^?^^*^' (Mace-Mat luck. Tunmer, 4 OomWz 1979) 
«anaaraized oral language proficiency tests, selected T th. 3 
from those allowed by state policy, vire a5«ln" "Jd iS't J%a ^ " 
Fall of each year, the test almost exclusively selected hiJJn Jh^ 
Language Assessment Scales (OeAvlla 4 Duncan 1077?^ <iln^ ^5* 
subsample of the target students. au^otSJS%jMch%«mi?II^^i/°'" * 
obtained ninthly on a rotating sihedu e iSlhrw «tt?IS!* ?S? 
classroom, the playground, and the hoine. settings: the 

Reading Assessment 

knoNledgt. vocabulary knoNltdgt. ind MrratiJI'S2JiJ2«;ilI'*''*r'* 

« |SL .This InstriMut provKM iStpiSInt «USi. S ' 
and llstinlng ind rtading cmiprthMsloii. rwdinj, 

JJd Sp1,h (th«.,h .h. l.tt.r rr.";;^^*!,^?!;^'? d'y's 



Classroom Observation and Teacher Interviews 

instrJrJiJJMl*!!!^"?**"^*** """^"^y Observations of the reading 
iJi v'^^?" I" classroom and Interviewed the teachers Quarterly 
SJ^Ini'!!: i:?S!:;fJ]°"*]L'*^"":. ^ observation fSt'rSSnJ^jSr^' 
T j'5r'j!! lJ^L U^ ' ^C*^'** * Cal fee, 1976. 
illJiiMSSTSri Patterns , grouping and organization, time 
t iS^ JIrL Jh. r^m^* o^J^f^ct^o". the character of Instruc- 
It^mfl^ ^i MlJS^ procedures used, and the response of the 
fJm f^er**^"**!!^*' ^wti^nt, the Reading Teacher Checklis t 
t1v!s*fJr JLiS-"** ^^i?"* g eneral TnstrSctlona l objec- 

VtJilJtl ?fJl??* •!.**'L".*''5 ?'>J«ct1ves for Individual target 
f SEm lOTgf Bl^lT'^ g1"«r oom Ouestlonnal?, 

MoS ;«m'\j!?J" ?1on as th» fnventory of m?Tngual !n?^u>.- 
T=Si?^°'-J!S^^* ^^^^rm I nformation was co lected through 

Tnjervlews with teachers about their dally schedule (as opposed to 

Iroli^V: mS'S. :;r"f*';; Prlods) Wher. ih;s??"rruSnts 
tl?5et stSdMt5 ^''•'^"^•'^^"t^on of the Instructional program for the 
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Othtr Data Collected 



Other data *l^•re collected and entersd in^n 
studtnts, «.hest included yearly admi!i«IrJ J««irf.^"**^r^*''- ^o'" 
ments - .an^ly. the ^tchlJJ^ai^^ 

Day, Albtrt, a Phllllui. lH^ll >nA tk« <'u?i!i i I v"9an, Rosman, 
Test, (--1- Nlrrnm n iMr^ u.j IJJ r'^'^V'^'r^'^'^.f^ 
TTve dtvelopment Ins^umtnt. the clrtain rL:;.*"^** Hagetian cognl- 
1976). For teachers. lh«?rin,Ljy! 1 f-"!"^ Z V 
administered cognitive style iSiJrJlJi.^" '"'''''^^''^ of yearly 
of the Matching Fam11^r ? !..::!^^T!"?!.-:."«y^y» th« adult verJion 

Tjst ( ConsuIHgg Psycho log Wis Pr^! tSif* I'lLr^?'^"'^ '^T'- 
iSsTgned to ascertain the teach.rl" «?anTn?trGliient 
language skills, the Sur^ Jf rlJchSrSrS;!.^^^ 

they appeared not to y i e14 DroduetlwATi nfAM^* ' Mcau se 

OmU Colltctors 

vliiM U tht^iiiMf^^iM; ^"'^ «yst«i«1c and fr«,»«t 
tht following critoria* rm^AA^n^ ♦kl VZl.! • • 



data ^5!lS'';2l5rS^J:M.M'^,^ •"^'^ ^^^••'•^'•a of the 

uS'ti ahJhr^IlJ PWkagts (generally SPSS) were then 

uMd to obtain dtscriptivt su«.na4ts, although a fair numlMr of 

/JIJj*'2"r?^" r^*""" b« wrttttn tfconduct JSTInJlyses 

(most notably, those concerned with tht instructional data). 

th* rill! "«'»«9«»nt procedure was two-fold. First, 

the cre« ,i(o of raw measure data sets that resoected the vmpIv eahart 

iilsTrlir^?'^??.;???; the p«n,o^ySf''est*5b*l?"i'lj 

5f 5JtTJo »r '^T IZ*^^^^ rwdifications over the years 

Of data CO »f tion). Second, the creation of an integrated data base 
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across cohorts that respected distinctions In grade level fmnr- 
accurately, instructional year), such that far A^t M ^® 
a serl«s of measures exlstJd thit "as in all 

series for every other student in tUJ stuSy. ^^^^ruent with the 

tota/!«?."lo? M5rJS;caT?f'rh.'*;j^^^ ^^^-^^ • ^^l^-ble 

and then, guided by the «;d^^tiIIrl??^I^•''** ^" ""''y. 
data structure to i ma^wJble sIJ oJ .Ifll^^f'^T!* *° the 
As such, the analyser?J';j?i hlli ?L?lJ I'?^^''**'^'"**^"* 
the data base, hlch more detail 2 «!fJ2.°I^^ ^f-o" '"tures of 
grain have been lif? Sr f2?J?. Jrk ^ * 



Data Analysis 

base iVJUSJiS?' F?*r,?!T5v\**rv?rSfV.''^;;*]^»^ 
measurement of growth is priseJtS fon«2L*5' P'^2"<*"r« 1" the 

techniques «pl?ytr?n thrisJSJint il'TStSc^n!"'??'^^ °' 
approach taken to assess the effSJ of .nJJi^SJi? the 
subsequent littracy ptrforSln?. irSisIuMid^ '"^ instruction on 

The Measurawtnt of firowth 

f.p ''•»»l»P"»iittl dlmnsloM af basal ruders 

thi dJ^Jl S.J^i''*w*^'? frequency of thtir constituent iordsK To 

.«ht.«'Sl21"!li' ""«'•"'. P«rfonMnc« Hithin a glvan IRAS 

re9r.ss1o« through th* set of available ditapolnti for the s'yen 
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thriRAS^SS' pi?2jJl J! 7!i-.!I M thit found in 

tetMMMt Self!; ^" M •iitfftd by tht Unguig o 

t?bn{iSrUi^!7!i.TS7^ Coiprtlitniloo was 23.» and 32.31 for 
tMsf art not u strongly tvldancad at In tht IRAS data. 



tht dl^H^'nS! Cl2'J'!..I"^'^f'^-*» •^^•^ considtring 
allrJl^ipJSJrJl!!^'*^ ^ S!* tnalytle proctdurt. First. th« ^ 
avtragt grwth atasurts prtstnttd art bastd on tht btst-fit lints 
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ppojtcted through each individual st udent'* availahi. Ha*. « . * . 
a givtn mtisupt. Stcon U. tht fits of thest 'lnl> tl'tgf ! Jf^"^' ^?'' 
gtntral. fairly good, but they do not rtoPM.nt fhl -iJ?.*'*!* ^" 
1nd1cit«. by th, varying d.gri., of unl^lSJS ^l^ianJi! 

The Asussimnt of Instruction 

The instruction provided the tapa«» ^ 
two major information sourcS The f iS» Uf Jocunented through 
room observations (ipprMiStilv five 2 «7J 
Reading and Mathe, ;t?gs g^yr!.?i!IV; j^?f^PSS 

rroM letter-sound correinondMr. -^fc ♦*^«V ?• PMSibTefocTT 

fro« the observatio^^JIs^S'SSa'^fesX^^^^^^^ 

i^'ru^tlona l 'ySu'^ . ""^^ ""^-^"-^ 1" th. 

W?S2^i^i;L^N;ot^^^^^^^^^ 

substantial (substitute teacher! resSrci ulci^?; ua^SlSh *° 

StstLi*?* ^•''•^ ^'"^^ instruction provided, ranging from 
nSlTf tiSryr!*^**": ""^r^^* "tnageiieSt) to m d-lSel' 
(facilitation) to substantial (direJtinstruction). 

|Hbl2£tgtter: the anount of reading generally required by 

J« ifi!*'?'/**?'"* '"•"S^"' (class bSsinSs. a 

to urid-level (science, mathematics) to substantial (reading)! 

HonHf^H^KlJ**^!!!- MPllcitness of the instruc- 

sibcIieJ^rSr "'••^^ffc'y-^i^ in three instructional 

^nttHu^H I ^flP^ ^^^^ ^ tness of the 

injiruciionai emphasn pURd onlEoding. ranging from work 

??oIMJS.":l*' discriminati^i. lette? reSgX 

JlJIi. il'^'"** T"^^^ *° non-explicit letter-sound pairing 
(whole word recognition, spelling practice) to explicit 
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Word Unit « Meanin g! the reUtiw* m^nM^4^^^^ 

Non-lnstructlonil; tht typt of Instructional activity/task 
as lunir non-instructlonal (cloan-up. Mtit tinS? or * 
instructional (all othor activity/tasksK ^ 

inilll fIS 'Ji^"*** •? <n<»«P«ndtnt work, ranging from 

-!!!y.L!Lffl/*"^W^"? !!! ^""P! ^•''•l 0' formal Ian- 
JmSJJS^/'*''-*^*^'^*^^^"'^' classifitd as listening and 
rosponding in groups, ranging froM nlninal (nusic activity 

f Xi"'*?^;].*'* iiid-ltvtl (watch-listtn. isttn-stor/) ti 
substantial (listtn-ltcturt. discussion-s^ak). ^ 

K^;;?^^'' (Colloction Ytars 1-2): " tht atttntion of tht instruc- 
li>9<9M in thi •ctiyity/t«ik btlcis condlict*?. 
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Productivity ! the rated productivity th. *i 

ranging from low to medium to Sigh. ^ Instructional group. 

English reading and 347 in sSnilh rlldinr Jh. ijl!*^ ^"^^ ^" 
the pr.dom1n.nc. of Engllsh'KlJfnV:??:^ S^SIs?s^^^^V^ 

1n,t^u^^^5^Is•?;^•:^,»^:;«;^^^ dimensions of 

of th. RAHOS with S. folTiSl„u^l;l^Uon!*'^Lh^" ''^^''^^ ^»'°" 
for th. t.ach.r Int.rvlJiir 2bSjr T^Sii^I "♦^'^ jot appropriate 
response Indies (Attention If student 

ity! .nd Nois ?! iS"??51s?^S!S* c vS?:;«jjKiJ^^^^^^^^ 

;K;r?iii.diri:^sir?:iu^^^^ 
ra: si i ?;:!;;'; f jj; ir;:c?{<ij:'^*^'''* ^"-^^ ^^-•^ ^or us. 

SJSup t'tS'Sj uCX lo2.sT?Sdfn'g 

(o'i'SJ 5!!.tp"';::Jiir;r;:;;)r ^^"^^ *° "^^^ 

|Stern«l_: th. r.1at1v. ranking of th. target student's 
reading group with respect to th. grad. 1.J.1 Swrtations 
(b.f2: SJJSI wJ"' STi.s •nployJd. ranglJg f^X'"' 
JD.10W grad. 1.v.1 .xptctatlons) to nld-l.v.l (at arad* 

{fXSl)""*'*"^""^ *° "^'^ Jf-dt lJ;.! expect j! 

stratiSli!l*Il»l2!!I1r;* ^S^^*^ ^^^icat. the general 

scr».gi.s MplQytd In t.ach1ng r.ad1ng to .ach of th. taraet Itu. 

In S. JISS? JL^rj"**,^? coding schem. employed 

in th. RAMOS), and th. r.1at1v. amounts of tin. to be dawotJtn 
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magnitude of the scaled values) and quantity (reflected in th. 

of time devoted to each Instructional dimen^i in? 1 ^5® Pe^^cent 

"quality" here does not imply any eJaluatiSJ aJ^^.^In"" 

the instruction, as the skills of th. "SdJSt? iJ ! ;j;:?P'-^«eness of 

such that certain types of instruction a?e Sh!<l!.J ^ 1^ ^'"^"P 

information provides a basis for assSsinJ ?Jl HlJ'nf"?*!!''"* ^^^^ 

received (i.e.. its quality and quantify ?.i 5m Il^Jo^U^J^"^ 

defined in this study), and «uh«2flu««J dimensions 

of whether or norinu^rtioJ SjTf?;j";Ij:j«« PTl^*** assessments 

relevant skills of these st!dti!?s. ^''""•""d the growth of 

indicI!^;l^^^^';ssM•o«'•"^^^^ ttli'^lSl these sugary 
in the integrative analysS* RSJir'-SSMlJ^f*!.*"''* "^^ -"Ployed 

tSl™«ioMi *"* "Mtituti»9 « 

iarM^nHf J"?";? I«ctor). (f) secondary material usage (no generJl 
Sm^^^^ffs'J^'Sr^S^^^^^^^^^^ ""^-^ ^-^^^ '«to?":?sl 

view JI?a'il!!.^*'?Jwl?21"r* 1" E"9li«h inter- 

^uITitl Jf^rSLi^f].*"! °I cquprehension instructiSn. (b) the 

^nZlly I l«nguagi. c) tht anount of seatwork. (d) the 

?nliJi?tionr ""^ -terials. and (.) th. amount of griup iocHbul.ry 

tht aSJlvii! SJlI'M?*!!?'^**' '"tors identified in 

lILJT #^r*',.^*^ "^""t 0' dtcoding instruction (the 
co«ple.^t of tht first English interview factor) fb) tS Mount of 
seatwork (corrtiponding to tht third En^ish f«t^ ! UM^inty 

II 'Classification, which was also associattd with tht explicit- 

l^ ll) tS J!!2ii"Xf':r:"'r°? ''irr ^'^^'^^^ corresJoSJlle . 
J!?rMio5dInJ!ir^ ^" ^"^'•"ctional group (no English 
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Integrative Analyses 



convtnltnct in interpretttion. thtM indieU il« H - Z®*^ 
Listtning CaMprthtnslon, and Expositow^ListeniM c«J«l:l! 

- ^^^^^^^ 

thJJ^LuirJ 212 ^^^fr "'^y^^c procedures are possible, but 

tnty require mrt resources than were available for these analyJes. 

betweJlI*lh?!!It^oi°«JIIl4rjr!"l;M''*^^'** P''«P«''» the corrections 
cirjfini Ix2f«2 '^rr*^^!!'^!.*'^ °' measures were 

SIhImIJ JT !^\" r**^ those among the set of predictor 

b"r^:f•?;^^scM^:::°'' ''^ PrKUtor\ar1abi;s is 



Precursors 



ten JlSLfnIS":"'': level on entry to kindergar. 

ten. was determined for both English and Spanish as a two-level 
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category (median split) based on teacher rati no* &e v.. 
this sample, oral language comSeteJcrias ;irJ3^^v ?niLlE*'^ ^" 
•ntry to kindergarten. Analysis of va?ranJe wJiiaiS Tf th. 

IRAS longitudinal measures with English and Soanish lanouL! J^^?! 
as the independent factors showed that the EnSlish iRAs'mI«..^ir"^' 

Instruction 

Mr. ISilIil'^JI ?L* status in a bilingual reading program 

«Vloytd In the regression analyses. The first was thi tSt*? 

JSffrJnVSl J'.'^'iT''* SpaJlsh-reaTTng iTst^uctlw 5? y 
JJlMrJI'^SJr^ ^ *«« • dichotomous variJbl. 

indicating whether the student wis assigned to Spanish rMdJno 
instruction during the particular 1nst^^rt1on^';I.r^^d:r'^^^^ 

Attendanct datr wtrt provided every ytar by the districts for 
?;s'Jr^cJJ::i! ;- th- percentage of dayi JttenSJd dUrlirth^MSn 
instructional ye^f wts used as tht index of school atteiidance. 

6UtrVrV^i\ll^ .jt study was conducted at five different 
Jlii lJ*?h.\i!iJ^ orthogonal contrasts were Introduced as the last 
5i2 lJfiJ?.TKT 'I'^r**; ^" " othT between, 

f I l!?!i5** H*? ^''cl"*'** •« P«rt of the other Influences 
(I.e., tht precursor and Instruction Indices). 
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